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Alone about 1890, Professor Harry Thurston Peck made 
soine-tornmeiMS-on-'ithe colkge dormitory tradition. .Not 
without relevancy he pictured rtiehuirniration-tnatTras-tnen 
always in reserve for the sensitive Columbian, when in some 
Catherine of students, some youth from the bucolic dingles 
SffifeMM or Amherst or Cornell, mocked our New 
"Yorker with winged and heart^utt.ng words: Huh 1 Colum- 
bia? Hasn't any college life, has. It? Men a 1 scatter at »M*» 
don't they:" Or still more unkindly. "Columbia, Hey? Sort 
of a day school, ain't it?" Then with some remarks on the 
Continental universities, the professor reminded his urban 
colleagues that the dormitory system arose g&g&gg 
student was regarded as in statu pup.lkn Instead of calling 
Columbia a "day school" because she did not coop her sons 
within her walls at night one might rather give the name ot 
"boarding sc hool" to ce rtain rural collegiate institutions. 
Back of this sage counsel was thelact that except tor two - 
periods of about fifteen years^ach within the latter half ot 
the eighteenth century this college had not offered housing 
facilities to its students. For over a century (from 1800 to 
1905) the suggested retort for Columbia students was strictly 

. The purpose of this article is to trace something of the 
three periods in which this college has had dormitories— 
1760 to 1776, 1784 to 1800, and from 1905 to the present. 
• It is worth noting that although the last < Commencement was 
the 178th annual one, yet hardly more than oneltura 01 mat 
time have we had residence halls. And also it is of interest 

> Iluke hi.to,Y of .he »»v«n»iv lh« Mq-ingtu.il. h»ve •gSSSSS^ffiffi 
Life original C»W BuMios, Colics ^V^'&n'^^ictn ]?yY 
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Alone about 1890, Professor Harry Thurston Peck made 

v ™out relevancy he pictured the tarmtawm that was then 
always in reserve for the sensitive Columbian, when in some 
Catherine of students, some youth from the bucolic dingles 
ff WilliaWown or Amherst or Cornell, mocked our New 
Yorker with winged and heart-cutting words: Huh ! Colum- 
bia? Hasn't any college life, has. It? Men all scatter at 4 p.m., 
don't they?" Or still more unkindly. "Columbia, Hey? Sort 
of a day school, ain't it?" Then with some remarks on the 
Continental universities, the professor reminded his urban 
colleagues that the dormitory system arose 
student was regarded as m statu puptllart. Instead of calling 
Columbia a "day school" because she did not coop her sons 
within her walls at night one might rather give *e name of 
"boarding sch ool" to ce rtain rural collegiate institutions. 
Back of this sage counsel was the "fact that except tor two - 
periods of about fifteen years-each, within the latter half ot 
the eighteenth century this college had not offered housing 
facilities to its students. For over a century (from *»»4» 
1905) the suggested retort for Columbia students was strictly 

TV purpose of this article is to trace something of the 
three periods in which this college has had dormitories— 
1760 to 1776, 1784 to 1800, and from 1905 to the present. 
I - It is worth noting that although the last Comrr^emenr was 
the 178th annual one, yet hardly more than one tnira 01 1 nac 
time have we had residence halls. And also it is ol interest 
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that these periods coincide with the administrations of the 



second, third, and twelfth presidents, Doctors Cooper, Wi $•' I 
id Butler. About the time of the purchase of 



Johnson, and__ 

twenty acres on Morningside Heights, preparatory to bring, 
ing the college to its third location, the New York Sun in 
an editorial, 2o February, 1892, characterized Columbia in 
such realistic fashion that it has a certain value even to the 
prcsent-dayr — -'" 

As a distincdy city college Columbia has a mission of its own, and 
certain decided advantages. It is true that it may never attract to it un, 
dergraduate students in as great numbers as Harvard and Yalc-alrcady 
secure, but it has now enough of them to justify amply its existence i« 
a college, and if it maintains and increases its deserved reputation as a 
school of learning, the great population at this most populous center of 
the Union will always keep the supply sufficient. Even if the majority 
of parents in this region continue to prefer to send their sons to far-away 
co)legc communities, there will still remain a minority who will prefer 
that they should be under home influences and New York associations 
while they are pursuing their college course. If Columbia undertook to 
enter into direct competition with Harvard and Yale by establishing a 
similar college community, it would venture into a field in which it 
would be a novice measured against veterans and experts. 



THE FIRS* EXPERIMENT, I76C-I776 

Established in 1754, it was 1760 before the students Lega- 
to "lodge and diet in the College" which had been built .on. 
land given by Trinity Church on Murray arid Barclay 



773. , 

in the City of New York as we possess: 

JThe.huilding.fwhiclvis only one third of the intended structure) con- 
sists of an elegant stone edifice, three complete stories high,- with fbut. 
staircases, twelve apartments in each, a chapel, hall, library, museum, 
anatomical theatre and a school for experimental philosophy. 

All students, but those in medicine, arc obliged to lodge and diet in 
the College, unless they arc particularly exempted by the governors" or 
president; and for the security of their morals, etc., the edifice is sur- 
rounded by an high fence, which also encloses a I 



a large court and garden: 
and a porter constancy attends at the front gate, which is lock'd at 10 
-' $M -""•"> Itnmux Ktlimr .../<,... im (ThilndclpHl., I77J>. 
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.-'inter; after which ho__, 
'cekly to the President. 



„Vlock each evening in summer, and at 9 in wi 
the nameVof all that come in, are delivered we. 

President Nathaniel Moore in his History also aseri 
Mvles Cooper this additional description and then_adds on 
his own authority the intcrestine statement about the plant- 
ing of the trees: 
TheGoll 

fiftv vards from the DanK ni inc nuu&un nw»™«. 
Martina from the eminence on which it stands, a most extensive and 
ESS proTpect of the opposite shore and country of New Jersey, the 
&3kW£ of .Newark, Long, Island, Staten W^Ncj-Ttak 



lence on milieu .1 J*™^ - '"™ t — i ~i 

BEga prospect of the opposite shore and country of New Jersey, the 
Ci f and island of NVw-fork, Long Island, Staten Island , New-York 
Bay with its Islands, the Narrows, forming the mouth of he harbor, 
etc , etc.: and being totally unencumbered by an>- adjacent buildings 
•nd admitting the purest circulation of air from the river, and every 
Xr quane" h M tne benefit of as agreeable and healthy a situation as 

• • • 

On the 3yd of October, in this year, 176), a committee charged with 
the erection of a fence along the south side of the college ground, was 
fcthcr empowered to build a porter's lodge, to level the "liege yard, and 

plant trees along the fence! From this we may probably infer the age 
of Site lindens and sycamores which adorn the college green. ' 

— In the correspondence of President Cooper 5 we learn that 
four pounds a year (one dollar passing for eight shillings-- 
New York currency) was the rental of an apartment with 
board for eleven shillings a week— extras including hrewooci, 
candles, and washing. On this basis with five pounds a year 
for tuition could a student in New York City before the 
Revolution prepare his budget. At least, says the worthy 
Doctor, these are almost the only truly collegiate expenses. 
In writing to his mother, Madame Washington, John 1 arKe ■, 
Custis' thus described the apartment and his manner 01 
living: 




It is now time t>_ , 
of fifing. I have a 1 



n of my apartments, &>,... 
■wo Studys or closets, each large 
>le of chairs, one I sleep in, S: the 
,r are paper'd, with a cheap tho 



i,my< 
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furniture consists of six 
have an excellent Bed, & 

very . thing very convenient & clever. I generally get up'.aboiit 

Six or a Little after, dress myself & go to chappci, by the time that 
Prayers are over, Joe has me a little Breakfast, to which I sit down very 
contentedly, 6; after eating hcartyly, I thank God, & go to' my Studys, 
with which I am employ'd till twelve then I take a walk &. return about 
one-dine with the Professors, & after dinner s"~" J "' 
the Bell always (rings] for Prayers thej r b"c?ny " 
then we take what Amusement we please. 

Some years before this the president had reported "our num. 
bers yearly increase and our present Apartments overflow." 
But there is still another source of information about the be- 
ginnings of dormitory life and this is none other than the 
famous (or infamous) Black Book. 1 Anticipating the new 
building the sixth section of the Laws and Orders of the Col- 
lege of New York adopted in 1755, reads: 

yiMj-. ^one of the Pupils shall be absent from their Chambers or neg- 
lect t heir-Studies without leave Obtained of the President or their re- 
spective Tutors, except for Morning and Evening Prayers and Recitation 
and half an hour for Breakfast and an hour and half after Dinner, and 
from Evening Prayer till Nine of the Clock at Night. The Penalty, four 
pence or Some Exercise for Each Offence.' 

But the real meaning of these words was in the penalties 
meted out to the residents. Three students were confined to 
college (within a high fence!) for taking tea-cups out of an- 
other student's room and denying they knew anything of 
them. To go in and out (sometimes over) the college fence 
at unseemly hours was not approved by the authorities — one 
student was suspended by the president for going over the 
top at the awful hour of past 1 1 o'Clock last Night," One 
day after hearing the seniors examined for their degrees the 
Governors of the College coming out of the chapel-were met 
by an irate cook. He explained in some detail hqw" he had 
been ill treated and the student concerned was reprimanded 
and ordered not to go beyond the college fence for two 
weeks. The theft of paper and a penknife brought the culprit 
literally to his knees before all the students. The porter 

* , /-Mntoi* lUUer .Thomu. ed., TAr BUei Boot, or Bock of MUdanttnort in Kixi* 
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him of his gown and still kneeling he read anac- 
1" Af t h P prime and expressed sorrow for it. But 



„,,.,.,,.,,, his gown anu siui *ii<rou< B -■• 
? "uSnment of the crime and expressed sorrow for it. But 
iXthat was not enough, "he was then forbidden to wear 
Gown or Cap for one Week." However long-ago th,s dor- 
ffi on Murray Street fronting the North KiVer may have 
I doubt if anyone read.ng this list of cases can 
fail » s« the place in all its reality and humanity! Some 
udenf dared §5 "play at cards" mtheirTooms, another re- 
fSS to open his door when repeatedly called upon by the 
Sent/two were hailed before the governors for entcr- 
Sb company and making an unseasonable noise at an 
hour; four intrepid sou s on 2. June, 1774 stole 
£22 large quantity of wine out of the president s garret 
Kor go ng into the country without leave, 
within hf college waUs for one fortnight after vacation was 
I S tod, and for defaulting in exercises, they had ' to trans- 
late, during the vacation, Mo 164 of y' Spectator, into 

U But"the collegiate atmosphere of these aP"" 
rudely stopped by war. Not only did the president have to 
Ce the college and the country in rather hurried fashion 
but the Committee of Safety 1 delivered Preemptorily a ^de- 
mand for the building (just-pr or to the Mflg&gg 
land) in order to establish a military 
upon occupying the city, commandeered the college as a bar 
racks. What was left of the student body had dispersed and 
the books and apparatus were stored in the City Hall and 
in St. Paul's Chapel. The great fire < 7?6 .spared the up- 
per" part of the town but although the college was not de- 
stroyed it was in a dilapidated condition after almost ten 
years of war uses— and most of the hastily stored equipment 
was never found. 
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THE POST 

I784-J800 

With decidedly chilling brevity Mf^feSfSg 
anti-Tory venom saved from war days) a contemporary re- 

•Ke.a« m .. f ..u.,6,-« 3 i 
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port for 1790 1 describes the college under its new name 
Columbia: 

The college edifice has received no additions since the peace. The 
funds produce, annually, about £1000. The library and museum were 
destroyed during the war. The philosophical apparatus cost about ico 
guineas. Until the revolution the college did not nourish. The plan upon 
which .it. was.orjginally founded, was contracted, and -its' situation im. 
favorable. The former objection is removed 1 but the latter must remain. 
It has between thirty and forty students, in four classes. The number 
for several years has been increasing . . . 

But in this second period, beginning in 1784 under the Re- 
gents and continuing in 1787 under the new board of Colum- 
bia College Trustees, our primary authority is De Witt Clin- 
ton. His 1 827 address* to the alumni contains some valuable 
information: . 

_ On the 17th of May of that year [1784I, the first student was admitted 
into Columbia College, under the new order of things. The Regents of 
theUnivcrsity attended the examination in person, so important at that 
period did the Fathers of the Republic consider it, to countenance tht 
incipient efforts in favor of intellectual improvement. I may say, I trust 
without the imputation of egotism, that I was the first 'student and 
among the first graduates of this our Alma Mater on its revival: and I 
shall never forget the revercirriatimpression made on my youthful mind, 
by the condescension and devotion to education of the great men who, 
at that time, presided over the interests of the University. In the course 
of a few months our numbers were increased. Instructors were appointed, 
and apartments in the old City Hall were provided for the temporary 
accommodation of the College, until it was rendered fit for our reception. 
No President was appointed for some years afterwards . . . 

Possibly the college building was used for dormitory pur- 
poses during the entire administration of William Samuel 
Johnson, from 1787 to 1800, but this is only a conjecture. 
With the reopening came the adoption of a drastic set of 
house rules which were confirmed by the Statutes of 1785. 
Judging by the severity of Chapter VIII 1 one is tempted to 
inquire if there was not more attention to the protection of 

M»y'i" £> T'?'?" Col ' ,n ' 1 ' 1 * GMee, 'n <*« Cily of New York," Ma YerA Mtt^l 
8 ^'WUlimW,'OunpMl,r^£.y,W»Vi«» I ,^n,»'(,,c«M „ (K„ Yo* IS.* 
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the needy 
regulations 

,. Uany student .shaU 

io hi Quarter's account, with all expences incurred by the College in rc- 

■L And if any damage shall be done to any apartment by person* un- 
known he cipenccs of repairing the same shall be charged equally to 
Am who occupy it; and if itle not occupied, the expence shafl be 
EKK those Students who live upon the same floor, in that 
X? o??hc buUdinp ^unless they shall discover the person who com- 
SfStfi 'same'; in wrAch case it shall be charged to him only, 
in. The President and Professors shall, at all times 

»nt» the chambers of the Students; and if they arc - 

S open the same by force. And any Student who shall so refuse 
Knee to the President, or any of the Professors, for the first time 
3 be fined five shillings and privately admonished; for the second, 
shall be publicly admonished; and for the third, may be expelled, 
iv. It shall be the duty of the President, at least once every week, to 
visit all the chambers of the Students, and to see that the, " are kept 
clean and in decent condition. And if any 

thereof be found dirty or neglected, the persons ^= ? a p m * f ^ 

be fined one shilling each, lithe apartment occupied ^gJJWg 
•hall be injured by his means or neglect, during. the time he has held the 
same, he shall repair them at his own expence, 

f "The Night befortChristmas". 
■ some figures for 1787= ; 



:s, have the power 1 

■ -efused a J ~ 




At the time Dr. Johnson entered upon his office, which was m November 
... The number of the students was th.rtv-nine; of «kM^rkMM 
and boarded in the College, and five occupied rooms and studied jnerc. 
The yearly income was above .300 pounds. The «« 
cently in an imptovetLeondition, and its future prospects not unfavour 
able. 

But it is a student from Virginia* who ena 
mitory life at its best (or worst): 



in June, 17S8, 1 was sent to Columbia College, New-York; just then 



Mi 








Columbia 



[Scptemfc,; 



my fifteentJi year . . . Columbia College ... was just 



-3'« 
. haying 

Unhfppily, my poor brother Theodorick, who was two years older than 
myself, had a strong aversion to books and a decided taste tor pleasure. 
Often when I had retreated from him and his convivial associates to my 
little study, has he forced the lock, taken away my book, and rendered 



was an eye-witness 

lington as President 

itreet, New York, 30 April, 



John Randolph, as a Colum 
of the first inauguration of C- 
'•'^■'•^Sm^Sm SUi^ in Will 

' 7 Atraveler of 1793' records all too briefly the living condi- 
tions of the students: 

tj June, H93 

Some little distance from it [New York 
about eighty students are present. They have tr 
but are boarded out in the city. 

We are indebted to President Stiles* of Yale for informa- 
T ~~ ~ " . tion as to the reopening of the college. His diary makes very 
plain the difficulties that had to be faced and the veryjim^ 

— : — TKd -fssssa* availabler 




ft 

:er from N. York I 6nd they arc reviving the College there, 
it issd. formed a Junior Class of about 17, a Soph, of 10 &a 
or 6— or about 10 in the whole. The Governors were to con- 




14 June, 17S4 

The Assembly in N. York have reconstituted the College in the City, 
accord* to its old Constitution, by the name of Columbia. 

■mbcr, lySf 
into N. York; hav* dined at F 1 Washington 

21 September, ty$4 

Visited the College— which has only a Junior-Class consisting of nine 
Undergraduates 



1 John Dravion. Lelteri Written Jurinr a Tour'lnrourJilAe . 



X<>rihe™<tniE*tttmS<*' 
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SiC°» f^""^ ™" nson L 

A,rSTt 4 N York& put up atjhe atfrTtymx^PM^cc^M 
w h Judge Sherman "paid my Respects to Gem Wjslungton Presid' of 

saw* Took todgng m c.p«. itofaniri ^ __ , ^ 

Debates. 

fib'w- The Trustees of Columb. Coll. pr esentcd 

^Ke g cncy 7 of.heun^ 

brary fit Apparatus &c. . 

It is to be regretted that we have not more direct evidence 
from, our own records-or from the memoirs of our alumni ot 
the use of the building during the closing jmtffeej*. 
tury. The city directories' contain the names of the faculty, 
the trustees and the rules for admission in 1793, 94 gg 95. 
the rules are omitted for 1796. 97 and 98- 1" g i§? 
trustees" names are given and from «*» to «J*a«gg£ 
therc is no mention of the college at all. Beginning m 180* 
the faculty and trustees arc again mentioned. 
Samuel Latham Mitchill's popular ^'""'"fpti 'u 
(both the Faculty of Arts and the Faculty of Physics) in 
1794 makes no mention at all of living conditions or, student . 
interests. In -1797 a French traveller, Brissot de Warble, 
published a volume on America with a chapter devoted to 
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New York City but without any mention of the college. 
Stranger by far than this was the omission by John Davis,' 
an Englishman, of Columbia College, although he lived in 
the city for long periods of his four and one half years in 
America and mentions" his personal relations with Bishop 
Benjamin Moore, then president of the college. 

President Nathaniel Moore m hff ^tory of the* 
has a significant paragraph: 

On the 1 1 th of November, i S 
inquire and report on the subjee 
building,-"taking into view the c 



.. f removing the college to some 
more convenient situation." The Trustees, it is evident, were then wav- 
ering in doubt as to the expediency of expending on the present site of 
the college, moneys, which would, in case of its removal, have been 
thrown away. The same uncertainty continuing to prevail, a committee, 
appointed in July 1813, was afterwards directed to inquire whether an 
eligible site for a college could be found, "at a distance from thecity not 
greater than Art-Street;" and, in May 1816, another was appointed, to 
negotiate for the purchase of "a piece of ground containing thirty-two 
lots, belonging to the estate of Anthony Bleeker, deceased, not far from 
Col. Varick's place." ..... 

This uncertainty as to the continuance of the college in "its original 
location, appears to have exercised, for a period of about fourteen years, 
a sort of paralyzing influence on the action of the Trustees. They mani- 
"fested a constant and very zealous care of the internal condition 6TtTft*~ 
college, and that appears to have been gradually improved; but, though 
their attention was from time to time called to the ruinous and deplor- 
able state of its exterior, yet that every year grew worse. . ifl 

The belief is held that the building was used for student resi- 
dence until the beginning of this "period of fourteen years," 
that is, until 1801 or 1802. President Johnson had retired in 
1800. The Statutcs-of 181 1* (there is no record of any issues 
between 1788 and 181 1) contain no mention of the strenuous 
inspection of dormitory rooms found in rhe previous edition. 
-The section on Crimes and Punishment is relatively mild: 

1. If any student shall neglect liis studies; or shall interrupt the studies 
of any other; or shall disturb the President, Provost, or any of the Pro- 
fessors; or shall in any manner behave indecently, he shall beadmon- 

1 John Davis, Trmtts of Four Yrari eni a Half in iftt Uuilti SUttt ff Amtit* 
(London, 1803). 

N. F. Moore, op. «'/., %■ 
oj Ceiumtia ( 
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ished, degraded, suspended, or expelled, according to the nature and 
affora'vations of his offence- . ■ ,. 

°*tr „„,. «tiiHrnt shall commence any professional study during the 
QL of hi ^ academical course, he shall be dismissed from the College 
T If anv student shall attend any place of publ.c amusement during the 
LntK of study; or shall be guilty ofprofane cursing or swearing; or be 
Seated with liquor; or be concerned in any not; or shall strike a 
I 'lira. srudcntiOr keen the company ofjnfamousj>ersons;_or_ break 

I ohoiJjaS'ovcr'rhe College walls; or procure a private key lor any 
Sin thcCollcRe; or frequent billiard rooms; or be guilty of gambling, 
Srf any other k 8 „own vioe, he shall be admonished suspended, or ex- 

readmitted. 

But in the very year of these rules Dr. Moore, tells us 1 of the 
dilapidation of the building: - 
... In May 181 1 . the Rev-. Wm. Harris and the Rev. John M..Ma- 
son, were elected president and provost. 

At the time these internal improvements were going on, the exterior 
of'the Co lege waVin a very deplorable situation.^Vhue the institution 
was gaining* ^cw r^ntal^orjjd life, its 



.::,n°a7e"porVmade bfthOT '(the new president i and provost] to the 
Trustees a few months after their election says: Jhe interference oMne. 
Trustees is requested on behalf of 'kW^Sln^i 
The roof of the old wing where the professors new 
insufficient that the apartments are deluged b V'£ZMZiXZ 
building has been most unfaithfully put up. . . . The w »« ™ut °X 
corporation of the city istoolow for (lie grounds. 1 nc 8™J'" as 
arc^n an offensive state, in consequence of the deprecat O..S of the car, 
men. And the fence made of light and green wood is already warping, 
and is almost good for nothing. ' 

The firsussue of the Traveller's Guide SO York m 1807 
after reviewing the history and mentioning Lj««£8g 
Mitchill's report of thirteen years previous, adds, since 
that time there has been no further report made public. . >. 
Since the revolution, this seminary.has beenso f* 
was necessary to adapt it to the new state of affairs, it is 
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now called 'CSumbia (SBege? Its income is about £15001 
--but it is expected to increase, w.th the renewal of some of 
the existing^eases of land." But again for a definite state- 
ment we are obliged to turn, to another president of Yale 
College. Timothy Dwight in hjs travels had visited New 
York City and looked over the College and in 1814 or 15 he 

wrote: — = 

At the head of the Literary institutions in New York is Columbia Col- 
lew The building, in which it is established, stands on a tract, given to 
it originally by the Rector of the Episcopal congregation in this city, and 
the mtabitants in communion with the church of England; or what a 
now calico the Corporalion-of Trinity Church: the richest Ecclesiastical 
body' it is believed, in the United States The ground, on „h,ch the 
College is built, is bounded upon Church, Barclay, and Murray streets. 
The building itself presents to the eye nothing, which is either beautilul 

° me^caaemicalFaculty, or, as it is here styled, the Faculty of the 
Arts, consists of a President, a Provost, and four FKftasow !flUM* 
Moral Philosophy, one of Classical Literature, one of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy, and one of Logic, Rhetoric, and Belles-Lettres. 

Of the number of students 111 this Seminary I am ignorant. A tolerable 
estimate may however be formed by recurring to the Catalogue o! Orad- 
, ua.es. The four classes, who received the degree of A.B. in 1811, SlJ, 

1813, 1814, amounted 1074. All the students live at their respective lodg- 

'^whoie'nrabe'rof ffiose7who~have tifcnfte degree oTA.B: in this 
College to the year 1776 inclusive was 1 10. For ten years the course of 
education was interrupted by the Revolutionary War, and Its conse- 
quences. From the year 1786, when its operations commenced again un- 
der the name of Columbia College, to the year 1814 inclusive, the whole 
number was toa. Total 612. 
There are'no tutors in this Seminary. 

Columbia College is well endowed. ... . . 

* ■ The general attachment to learning is less vigorous in this city than 
in Boston: commerce having originally taken a more entire possession 
of the minds of its inhabitants. The character of New- York, however, 
has, for some time been- materially changing in this respect: and is sun 
changing. A great number of the citizens give their .sons a liberal cduca- 
' tion and the interests of Columbia College have become more an object 
of the public regard. 1 

President Dwight's clear cut statement as to the students 
living at their homes is developed further by Hardie- 

'.Timothy Doight, Tnull in .V™ £»iw tnl Xlv-Ycrk (New Haven. l«al-M). 
' ' '' ' j'mS'lfiSik, Tk, Cmplicn «/ Ik, CU, «ki»Yvk (New York, 1O7), Ml. 
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twelve years later, although he also has a word as to student 
societies and a very appreciative mention of the (,ollege 
Green But it must not lie forgotten that the latter desenp- 
tWollowed the renovation which President Moore had re- 
ported as urgent. 

Tki™llcEeJvas.repmcsijUl the year 1818-lawith great taste and elc T 
^ncT and Tcsidcs dwelling houses for the accommodation of the Presi- 
Sni and Professors, contains the necessary lecture rooms the chapel, 
fh" library, apartments for the philosophical and ehcmical apparatus 
„d rcZsV the meetings of some literary ^"g^^X*^ 
rfenls for their mutua mprovemcnt. The College Green near the centre 

A guide book of 1 828' furnishes additional evidence: 

The edifice, and grounds attached to it, are very extensive; the build- 
ing is tlueTs.oriesV' built of stone, and stuccoed; it is *oo feet m 
ength, and 50 in widtE with two projecting wings at each end; 1 . con- 
„ins accommodations fir the professors: there is also » ch»pel, and kc- 
nire rooms, hall, library, museum, and an extensive phi °»P n '« V ■ 
astronomical apparatus. The students do. not reside in «»™JJS85§ 
"the custom & other colleges in this country. .. . . The number of 
srudents belonging to the College is 1 50. The expense of tuition, yearly, 
is ninety dollars. 

in 



THE LONG INTERREGNUM 
180O-I9O4 



These two periods of dormitory »ffebad.b^_sp shortas. 
to play little part in the working tradition of the college. We 
are not at all surprised to have a graduate of 1848' speak of 
the halls on Morningside Heights as the only residence halls 
the college ever possessed: . . . 

The entire absence of any kind of dormitory Hfe in ■*« '•fe 
College until comparatively recent days must of "MgJgfejKS • 
diminished thatffose friendship which results from the Presents) sicm 
where four years of living together unite the students m a dose bond en- 
during for all of their later fives. The ties of that old « ■ pollege life are 
very slight indeed and the graduate students £^^?S 8w ,£g 
little of their dassmates after the Valedictory has been said and to care 
less. . 
' Ti, PJ.,*n Htfrt «•< Smmp/i G-U< " a< CmmMil MhnfilU <t 
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But his last sentence is softened considerably by his appre- 
~" ciation of the old campus on Murray Street. What a fine 
thing it would have been if this Green with its noble trees 
planted before the Revolution could have been preserved as 
a park and as a real reminder of New York City's first col- 
lege! After all the bronze tablet on the northeast corner of 
Park Row and West Broadway and thc-ground i — 
meagre compensation. 

Far down in the lower part of New York City in the earlier half of the 
ury there stood in a large plot of ground, directly behind the 
e Wodlworih Bjiilding, on Broadway, a long row of brick build- 
ings, gray with the lap$e of many years, in the midst of a large grassy 
plot, adorned with trees. This was not a group of buildings, but a long 
straight front much like the blocks of houses that now line the uptom 
streets of New York City. It was a graceful outlook, and with its large 
green and noble trees, gave the look of a veritable seat of learning. It 
was dignified and restful in its quiet surroundings. The row was a long 
straight front, extending from east to west and facing to the south. This 
was the Columbia College of those days. At the east and west ends of 
this structure were two houses occupied as residences by professors, 
while in the center was the entrance to the chapel and the various class 
rooms, together with accommodation for the president. The long build 
ingwas surmounted at the centre by a cupola in which swung the College 
bell, which rang out notice of the chapel services at nine o 
morning and also marked the closing of each hour of the n 
the students in their various classrooms. 

•Mr. John B. Pine in his brief sketch of college history' 
quotes an alumnus' praise of the charm of the first location 
of Columbia: 

A member of the Class of" '19 gives the following description of the 
college as it appeared in his day,- when it "occupied a plot of ground 

~ . c . The build- 
mh trim- 
. ....west ends, 

respectively, were two houses occupied by members of the faculty, which 
projected considerably beyond the middle buildings; all were three sto- 
ries high, and there was an old-fashioned belfry in the middle; it was » 
picturesque old structure, unmistakably academic. In front was a Green 
of considerable size, bordered by large sycamores. The place had an air 
of conventual quiet and seclusion, and was delightful in summer, when 
the shadows of the broad leaves' rested on the light brown walls and the 
I John Butklty Pmt, Out, CelU,,, n*i Cil.miU Umcriil, (New York, ''Wl' 
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S.cstones of the walk. The middle of the edifice was devoted to the 
d^d and library. The latter occupied «co"d fic^r and on d ej Boor 
below were the lecture rooms. The location was about the centre or trie 
fashionable part of the city. 

If we are at all correct in our conjecture that the second 
rxoeriment in dormitory maintenance closed about 1800 
jj-n tnere-wereSeme-SHtty-years when~uie-original-building~ 
was used only for curricular purposes. The hard grabble of 
the earlv days of the reopening had slowly given way betore 
he growing city and resources, and opportunities were avail- 
able for the growing institution. In 18 14 the Botanical Gar- 
den now th! site of Rockefeller Center) had been 1 given , to 
the college and in the same year the building and campus 
were improved. President Nathaniel Moore' towards me 
end of his administration (1846) gave a clear picture 01 tnc 
growing college in the growing city: 

grounds behind it, promise to relieve the institution, after a 

Urn the pecuniary embarrassments which have, for a long time, im- 

^ht'weTeswnSi'of oar dtyVowards the North, and the so BeneraL- 
removal of its inhabitants in the same direction have threatened such 
S injury to the college, that the question of Its own removal was 
not long ago revived; but tfie number of students it already receives from 
Brooklyn, Jamaica, and Staten Island, 'he rap.dly growing popubt on, 
more especially of Brooklyn, and the increa sing °(? m 7 T£ 

■iori between the neighboring islands and the coTlege, author^ the hope 
that the patronage- it will obtain from those quarters w,U, n _great 
measure, countervail the inconvenience of its l°«tlon.cons <^ ™ rcl > 
as regards the city of New-York,, and that the """^irl wUl K 
whicS has been gradually advancing for the last three ^rs j""' >«=™ 
after be better proportioned to its iust.el.ims, and to the great advan- 
tages which its academic course holds out to studious ) outft. - _ 
The college has the greater reason to expect support from the quarters 
mentioned/because students who come tfence will e xpenenoe '"S'«'" 
degree than those residing in New-York, the benefits °^ system h.ch, 

rlpS.^^SWpSi^^cW.k^ 
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-And then he states Columbia's position on dormitories which 
we shall find repeated time and again. These were the days 

A writer on the state of education in New-York, about thirty years 
ago, viewing this matter in a different light, suppose* one-cause of the 
small number of students resorting to Columbia College, may be the 
preference given to institutions which require residence within their 
walls. There may be truth in this conjecture, since this preference is not 
al, but there is reason to believe that the grounds for It are often 
is wilTnoYbear examination. » father who finds his son difficult io 
manage, is easily persuaded to send him abroad for his education; and, 
willingly to flatter himself that all is going well, so long as he neither sees 
nor hears anything to the contrary, he quiets his conscience by this en- 
deavor fo devolve on others the great responsibility that he ought to 
bear, or at least to share himself . . .' . ... ". 

• The reverend and learned head of a neighboring University, a pro- 
found writer and thinker on subjects of morals as well as education, to 
his "Thoughts on the Present Collegiate System of the United States, 
argues very forcibly against the plan of residence within the college, even 
for the students sent to it from abroad. 

The plan which he prefers may perhaps be suited for a country town; 
but neither residence within the -college, nor, at the students choice, 
without it, would be safe for those sent from a distance to the city oL . 
New-York. Yet the temptations and dangers even of this greatcity, are 
less to youths' who live under the anxious watch of a parent's eye at 
home, than are those of the smallest village to young men abandoned to 
"themselves and unrestrained, as experience shows tncy arc, and as they 
must inevitably be, when sent to any college whatever in this country to 
reside. — . 

Wc think it'thercfore an inestimable advantage attending the system 
here adopted, that youth may obtain a collegiate education without a 
* separation from their natural friends, or any check to the expansion of 
those virtues and affections which arc the peculiar growth of the domestic 
circle — of the family— which, with ali us sympathies of relationship and 
society, is the natural situation for tlie'young. 

By- the time that Charles King 1 came to the Presidency 
in 1 849 the downtown location was crowding _ with business 
interests and the college location was such as to lose caste 
for the institution. The number of students was falling off 
yearly. The city's trend- was out beyond the older municipal 

» A delightful «<ount of Prtedcnl KinJ.by hii d.uehier', Gcnrodc Kills Sch"yta. 
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boundaries. Central Park's site had been purchased by the 
city in the middle fifties, from 1853 to the fire of 1858 the 
Crystal Palace flourished on 42nd Street, the corner stone of 
St Patrick's Cathedral at Fifth Ayenue and 50th Street (of 
which James Renwick of the Class of 1836 was architect) was 
laid in 1858 and about the same time Amos KN Eno with 
daring foresight fcuHt the Fifth "Avenue Hotel at thecorner 
of 53rd Street— the most northerly of thercjty s hostelnes. 
Columbia College became part of this expansive movement 
and purchased property at Madison Avenue and 49th Street 
—intending eventually to build on the Botanical Garden site 
across the Avenue from-the Cathedral: Mr. Pine' tells ol the 
opening of the "New College": 

While these educational developments were under consideration, 
plans for the removal of the college were also occupying the attention ol 
the trustees. The fact that its original site had become unsuitable had 
long been recognized, though for many years the college green preserved 
its verdure and tranquility in the midst of encroaching commerce By 
degrees it was intersected with streets: Chapel Street and College 
Place" for a time marked the site, but even these have now lost their 
identity in West Broadway. In 1854 the trustees determined upon re- 
moval, but the exercises were continued until May 7, 1857, wftcn tne 
list service was held in the old chapel, the ancient comer-stone was dis- 
interred from its long resting-place to be borne to its new home, and the 
halls which had echoed to the march of history were abandoned forever. 

A portion of the Botanical Garden, between Fifthand Sixth Avenues 
Forty-ninth and Fiftieth Streets, was selected as the site to which the 
college should be removed from Murray Street, and Mr. Upjohn was 
employed to prepare a design for the new buildings. The execution ot 
this project, however, was found to be impracticable, for the time being, 
on account of the expense involved; and in November, 1 856, the trustees 
purchased of the Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and Uumo 
twenty lots situated on Madison Avenue, between Forty-ninth and til- 
tieth Streets. The purchase was made upon favorable terms, and the 
action of the trustees was influenced largely by the fact that the buildings ■ 
of the institution -were available for the immediate use of the college, - 
with but slight alterations. The opening services were held in the chapel 
of the "New College," as it was called, May is, 1857- The building? con- 
sisted of a large edifice of brick and brown stucco, standing on tnc mgn 
ground near Fiftieth Street, with adjacent buildings at cither end, one 
of which served as a chapel, and the other as a residence lor professors. ( 
President King and his family at first occupied room? irf the main bui d- 
■ng, which also furnished a number of class and lecture rooms. The prm- 
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_cipal architectural feature of the central bidding was a lofty- portico; 
and the group of buildings, shaded by a row of fine old trees, on a beauti- 
ful lawn sloping southward, presented a pleasing . and dignified appear- 
ance. "The present location of the College" is described in a contemporary 



„ a delightful one, and undesirable only on account of the 

distance up town Sttie site is on a commanding eminence, affording 

an extensive and pleasant view." 

Columbia prospered in this up-town location and in 1 870 had 
enrolled 776 students — way in advance of registration at the 
yj^SSsJl! tnat same V** President Barnard 1 reports 
;o the trustees: 

Almost without exception the students of Columbia College reside in 
their own homes and are subject to the constant observations of their 
■ ptmnt* ; : 777: . 

Within seven years two problems were facingthe authorities 
—the registration was then almost I400— "in the case of 
students whose residences are beyond the rivers" exemption' 
from the obligation to attend morning chapel regularly had 
to be granted and the president is urging on the trustees the 
great need of apartments' in which students could profitably 
employ themselves when not under instruction. The inade-- 
quacy of the 49th Street location was becoming more and 
more a subject of discussion. It was in a true sense a repeti- 
tion of the agitation of the thirties and forties but acceler- 
ated by the increasing change and expansion of the city. The 
presidential .report for 1878' (and Dr. Barnard's reports are 
statesmanlike analyses and summaries of the college prob- 
jilem in America) says: 

If the college were on a footing of equality in the competition for un- 
dergraduate attendance' with its contemporaries, that is to say, if it were 
Sttuatedin the suburbs of the city, with large grounds, comfortable lodg- 
; -"-s fee students and a- resident academic community, there is reason 
elieve that it would soon in point of numbers rival the most floi 
of them all. Inasmuch, however, as its attendance is a 1 —" 

wn from the city and its immediate environs, its g 

--tificial conditions which 1? cannot control. 
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Some years earlier the Evening Post 1 in commenting on 
Columbia had doubted the wisdom of even attempting to 
overcome these conditions: 

Without large grounds and dormitories, and the assumption of a con- 
stant supervisory care over her undergraduate students she cannot, and 
no city "■H-rr "n, a t tract in hrrsclf-thc. youthof ihe-intciiot-But such- 
provisions would require an unproductive investment more than suffi- 
cient to sink all the wealth of even this financially-powerful corporation. 
Columbia College.depends^ therefore, ^upon New York City ancTlts en- 

Although this second location of the college at 49th Street 
was but ••temporary" it really lasted forty years, '857-^97- 
It was the scene of Columbia s rapid growth. In the middle 
of the period the enrollment was in excess ofthat of_Michi- 
gan, Harvard, or Yale. 2 When it is recalled that at the tune 
of the transfer to the up-town site a student body of a hun- 
dred and fifty was the order, it is perfectly amazing to find a 
tenfold greater enrollment within two decades. And yet no 
facilities for residence were developed; the most the college 
offered were some rooms for recreation and for student soci- 
eties in the new Hamilton Hall (1879). Fraternities had 
rented rooms in the neighborhood whose very locations were 
the most secret of secret knowledge. It was functioning as-a 
city day college, but with great ambitions. No less than nine- 
teen plans' of various kinds were considered by alumni and 
trustees between 1866 and 1891. Finally in January 1892 the 
announcement was made that Columbia College had pur- 
chased on Morningside Heights "nearly twenty acres ofland, 
richly wooded in part, and almost perfectly level. This was 
to be the third, and final, site of the institution and j° cat = d 
on the revolutionary battlefield of Harlem Heights. By this 
time Seth Low had become president^and almost at 

January,' 1893) ' 

;x iu m bi.coii™.''iv™^w»f/'.-',wjuii',.i»74-;. * - 
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In regard to dormitories, it is not convenient to determine defi. 
niteiv the policy of the College at the present moment. You may, ho*, 
ever, locatrbuiidings enough, in addition to those already spoken of, to 
accommodate 500 students if used as dormitories, but which will be 
available for other purposes' if the Trustees prefer. 
Within fouryears (16 November, ...1896) Ja&Jml&S -de- 
cided to plan for residence halls on the Mormngside site as 
the University Bulletin* at the close of 1896 reports: 
The action of the Trustees in formally recognizing the desirability of 
ences'for students on or near, the University grounds will doubtless 
afford much satisfaction to the great body, of the Alumni who have per- 
sistently urged .the establishment of dormitories ever since a removal of 
the University was projected. The demand for dormitories, which has 
been so strong and so universal among graduates, is but a^concrete ex- 
pression of a desire to secure for Columbia more of that . college life 
which is undoubtedly one of the greatest attractions of other colleges 
and universities, and which is by many regarded as an essential element 
of 1 college education. In many cases this feeling has been inspired by a 
sense of personal loss on the part of those who have not had this experi- 
ence, and by the recognition of the fact that the students of other col- 
leges enjoyed advantages which have heretofore been denied at Colum- 
bia. Now that the way has been opened to supply this want it is to be 
hoped that the rumors which have been current for several years of large 
sums available for dormitories may materialize, and that the authority 
upon-the-Traasnrcrto receivegifts for such-purposes maysoon 



This action caused much public comment. Editorially the 
Tribune (23 November, 1896) commended the trustees most 

... The student life of the old Columbia College was largely condi- 
tioned by the absence of dormitories and the fact that the undergradu- 
ates were swallowed up in the community about them, each having w> 

Columbia stands peculiarly in nced'.of dormitories, almost in propor- 
tictf-tb the force ofcircumstances which in former years would seem 
to have forbidden them. The students in the ordinary undergraduate 
courses, who for the most part give college life its tone, have "/ 
been New-Yorkers for whom no residence had to be provided. I he col- 
lege, therefore, developed as a day school, far behind other institutions 
of the same standing in that sometimes foolish, generally extravagant, 
but exceedingly useful thing, "college spirit." This lack was intensified 
beyond what it might have been in a non-dormitory college elsewhere oy 
the peculiar conditions of New- York, society. . . . 
' Columbia Unimily Bul!itln, Dec. lS^No- 'J».4^47' 
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Dormitories will bring a great change. Probably the bulk of the stu- 
dents will continue to live in city homes, but those who do dwell on the 
campus will be the centre of a new college life that will infect all the oth- 
ers. They themselves will benefit by more than enthusiasm and identifi- 
cation with college interests. They will gam comfortable quarters at 
reasonable rates. No town could offer more dreary accommodation to 
undergraduates from abroad than the rooms in New-York boarding- 
l„ , j.- ; which most-of-them ean-afford-to occupy^-No-wonder they -have 
not sought our schools in large numbers. The attendants at the profes- 
sional schools are also victims of New-York high rents and homeless- 

ness.... . . '■ r ^^afl 

The Evening Post (21 November, 1896) quoted a large num- 
ber of prominent Columbia alumni and faculty, Dean Van 
Amringe among the others: 

Prof. J. H. Van Amringe, the dean of die college, spoke of the innova- 
tion with considerable enthusiasm, and said to the Eoimng Post reporter: 
"The adoption by the trustees of the dormitory system is an act that will 
receive the hearty approval of the alumni. For a great many years the 
absence of such a system at Columbia has been deplored. Since the-ac- 
quisition of the new site, there is, perhaps, no single mattcrjonnccted 
with the college that has received more general attention and more 
hearty commendation than the dormitory system. It has been looked to 
by students and alumni as a means of supplying what the college has 
always lacked, an opportunity to cultivate wh'aTls distincdy known as 
college life. It will doubtless attract to the college many students from 
the city of New-York whogo now toother colleges^ obtain the sqrrof 
life here referred to. The site at One Hundred and Sixteenth Street seems 
very well adapted to such a system, inasmuch as upon the grounds thcm-_ 
selves there is a fine opportunity for exercise, and the new boat-house on 
the Hudson River is convenient. The buildings that are contemplated 
ihere involve a gymnasium as well as meeting-rooms for the students. 
There will be.upon that ground every opportunity in the library and in 
the surroundings to cultivate a true 1 j. f =^ 1 f^| a b J n "^ c ^ a S , t ^y' 
will have ail'E interests In the college quickened. 
But eight years were to elapse before actual construction 
began. Spectator (16 February, 1 897) complained at the de- 
lay and from the student point of view this criticism was 
justified. 

When under present conditions, as we have pointed out, Columbia 
offers few attractions for those who live under her veiy nose, how under 
the sun can she hope to attract those who live at a distance* Public 
sentiment must be aroused if the efforts for a dormitory are to meet with 
real success. <, . 
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Not only was the character of the student body beginning 
r? t0 change (more extended areas were being drawn ^ es- 
neeiSlly for the professional schools) but also tfe transpor a. 
Son facilities to 116th Street were not of the best (the sub. 
way wa not opened until Columbia had been at the new 
Kion for seven or eight years'). But there was another side 
to the problem «nd with that the trustees werewrestling. 
There was no tradition as to res.dence haUsjnd, conse-_ 
/ que^tly no specific gifts for dormitor.es on^e new sue (the 
old Smitory experiments were matters ofancient record 
^"ost'arcLlogical) and thecost of the ^vdopmm 
of thisnew land was enormous. Eurthermor^ :,tw« ^eeand 

f ty and were seeking to develop the locality m evety pos- 
"ide way. These private interests were offering to build 
iartmeL for students and^Lthey did, Poss.b v the trus- 
tees would be. all the better able to erect trie necessary labo- 
atories and libraries and recitation buildings. Among others, 
two such privately owned projects stand out prommmtly- 
temiltOT CourTrtmmtCT" stones high to house jooo stu- 
dents) to be erected on Amsterdam Avenue, and Knowlton 
Hat- an apartment house adapted " "udent needs on 
Broadway at 124th Street. The former did not material™ 
because the promoters sought a heavier guarantee than the 
trustees though wise and the latter simplv did not attract 
students and was changed to other uses. Much printer s nk 
was devoted to such projects as these during the first lew 
years on Morningside. A factor of importance : m the final 
decision was a carefully written letter of Mr. John B V ne 
to the Finance Committee, 10 Feljruary, 1898, : . j „:i ,„ 
debit arid credit sides of the project are stated in detail a 
support the conclusion: 

The more carefully the question is considered, the more WV*"'^ 
betomes that we can build and operate dormitories more , 
more successfully than anyone can do it for us . . . Dormitories win 

' Columbia Sp taster, 13 April, 1953. 
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intotnc umv»«y , 

lieve, increase its popularity and 1 

other step we can possibly take 



and persistently ex- 
; and by introducing 
lent life, will, as I confidently be- 
ge the registration more than anv 



Later that year the Committee on Buildings and Grounds in 
a formal printed report- to the trustees advised against 
placing dormitories on the Quadrangle (n ' 

alOTg 120th Street. These halls were to be jive stories in 
height, the two larger accommodating 130 students each and 
the two smaller 100 each, they were divided into entries and 



were not unlike certain present day types of college resi- 
dences. In the Christmas edition that year Spectator"- ^ in- 
cluded a supplement with sketch and floor plans of these 
buildings. An editorial in that important issue of the co lege 
paper said:". . . the greatest and most urgent need ol Colum- 
bia is for dormitories, which will enable students from the 
city and from all parts of the country to live in the univer- _ 

"'"The trustees soon issued an appeal (5 December, 18 
for donations, to alumni and friends of the univers 
order to build dormitories on the Green. Then the en.— 
astic Dean of-the College declared: "One deterrent to expan- - 
~sion is thus put in the way of removal 'as soon as mesas — 
therefore shall be provided by gift -or legacy. But this de- 
cision (like the Resolution of November, i8o.6> v.; 
delayed in execution for on 12 January, 1900 a 
mittee of three was appointed: 

doftheUni- 




lo encourage the 
versity, to draft 
give special 



->,■■-. aptiui anu milium it.vug>i>vt- 

wiih such regulations. ... ' 
In President Ws Report for !«» he combined both the. 
plan for college residences (for which no donations had been 
made) and the hope for privately operated halls: ( . 
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The crowth of the academic community in the neighborhood of the 
nivcjtv has been so rapid as to lead to the appointment, this year, 
"a Simitiee on Dormitories. No buildings especially intended for the 
a , ^„,„ ,„ ,1, Iln versitv. nor have any been 



■ on Dormitories, np DuiiQings "j ■ 

""' " 7^7£nM 'hive vet been given to the University, nor have any been 
^Id b ^ neiglborhcS 'Fhe time cannot be far distant, however, 
S3, "development will take place in one form or the other, and per. 
k „i„ Sfh In the meanwhile, all sorts of questions have arisen relating 

^ThXSu^ 

so that joint action can be had in case ol need 

'TSWS5S annual report (1901) the President gave the 
dormitory question more adequate treatment at the same 
Reporting that Teachers College, through apnvatecor. 
^ratioVcom^osed of her friends, was erectmg a large dormi- 
tory for women on Amsterdam Avenue. 

The strong desire of the college students for dormitories, as « means «f 
still further strengthening an esprit de corps, seems to me a natural one, 
and in view of the large number of students that are a ready coming to 
th='ail«e f°om out?f the city, not to speak of the stiU larger number 

this demand will soon be gratified. .. .1 do not think it >g« 
known how greatly the character^ Columbia College h»« < h «»^- » ... 
the last three decades, by becoming Rational in scope 
tirclv local. It may be true that for maSyToung men, whose home ism 
the citv it is an advantage to go elsewhere to college; but he would be 
a bold man who would arlue, that it is not equally true that it is an ad- 
vantage for many men, wSose home is in the country to get their \ beral 
education in the inspiring and stimulating atmosphere of = great my. 
At any ratc'such men are coming to Co umbia College in large numbers, 
and tie sarne influences that ha& led the forcruMerjttr 
to persist. Under these circumstances, it seems dear thatjhe University 



shout? make^e 'fusion for students of -"i-haracter 
lowing tabulation snows the number of men students hying, H"™ 
existing -conditions, in the immediate-neighborhood of the Universit) 
„ . „ 8 .i.° Ko„nd,H bv uoth and ta,th Streets and lying te- 



le 'cond lions, n the immediate ncignoornooa 01 un. 
say-'dn the plateau bounded by . ,0th and .* S th Streets and lying be 
tween Momingside Park and the Hudson River. 

College 66, Law, 141, Medicine 10, a " 
Science 26, Philosophy 11, Pure Science. 

There is one other thing to be said for the _ 
under existing conditions, has for us special im 
building increases the expenses of the.Uniycrsity 
to the income of the University not only directly 
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■mitory, which, 
Every other 
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it produces in excess of the cost of administration; but dormitories un- 
doubtedly, will add, indirectly also, to the income of the University, by 
increasing the number of students that will be drawn to it.^ 

. . By the erection upon The Green of the few dormitories which it 
will conveniently hold; and by the erection, in the neighborhood of the 
University, of one or two large buildings, large enough to permit each 
room to be rented cheaply, Columbia can be placed in a position to open 
its really great advantages to the many graduates throughout the coun- 
try who would gladly com e to it exc ept for the Jtem of expense, tor all 
;raese"feasoffs-,"T-am -persuadccT that "dormitories for Columbia are 
greatly to be desired, and I hope that one or more will be given to the 
University in the near future. 

Before the next presidential report was issued the ad- 
ministration had changed (Seth Low having become the 
Mayor of Greater New York) and Dr. Butler' made a very 
definite statement as to a" dormitory. 

I wish we might speedily have dormitories erected for us on the South 
Field which we hope soon to own, and that they might, when built, en- 
close a campus for Columbia College about which will centre the memo- 
ries and the affections of generations of grateful students. It should-al- 
ways be borne in mind that a dormitory is the one type of building used 
by a university from which an income may be derived. A gift ot s^oo,oco, 
for example, if used for the building of dormitories, would provid c, in 
perpetuity, an annual income of between Jl8,coo and J20.CCO for the 
University. 

Four notices in the 1903 Spectator told the result of lhis_ 
final appeal and described the developing campus at 116th 
Street: 

to June, /QOJ . . 
At the. luncheon of the Columbia University Alumni Association this 
afternoon President Butler announced ... a gift of the sum ol «co,oco 
in large part from Mareellus Hartley Dodge, President of the Class ol 
1903, for the erection and equipment of a dormitory tor tnc students 01 
Columbia, preference being given to the student s of t he col lege 

g September, /poj 

With the reopening of the University tc-day, Columbia enters upon her 
Ijoth year . . . Those whonow return to the University after a summer s 
rest will find several causes for gratification.'-South Field is ours; the 
spectre of the apartment house will haunt it no more. And the first dor- 
mitory is no longer a chimerical vision; it is art assured fact. . j 

l *M(te« ( f/4ftoi4./.n«,>(. 
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following announcement of further pits was mace ' 

Gift of Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins of Mormtown, .J. an 
Ocellus Hartfey g *Jf$, 

auip a dormitory, pnmanly lor the stuocnts iyxJ 0CXJ 

Giftlf anonymous donors' to buUd. Onive.siiyCh.pel (no. 
to exceed) * ' 

Uar interests, occupa.ions, and TO LA'S; come to a 

activities, and thrifty financial considerations make the speedy erect on 
of Hartley Hall and the provision for other dorrmtones a "consummauon 
.devoutly to be wished:' 

But of especial value is the original plan of the trustees for 
the newly purchased block south of % Library Quadrangle. 
The Spectator for 8'March, 1904 outlines the situation and 
gives us the reason for the type of building decided upon 
I decision of great Weight in all our residence problems a^ 
quite at variance with the former suggestions for small duiiu- 
ings on the Green along 120th Street: 

At the meeting of the Board of Trustees held yesterday the question 
of the development of South Field, which has been under W««**™2 
ever since the"TrustecS decided, to make the purchase, was taken 1 up 
a comprehensive plan was adopted. In its general features the a" t 
meht of the buildings resembles that of the University campus. 1 he 
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line and cornice line are to be of the same elevation, and similar material 
will be employed. The general character of the architecture of the Uni- 
versity buddings will be preserved with such modifications as will render 
.he new buildings appropriate to be used as dormitories. Two great 
Quadrangles have been planned, one occupying the easterly and the other 
the westerly portion of the Field leaving unoccupied the central portion 
with a width of 360 feet on each front and extending fromstreet to street 
(J>1 feet). No plans have as yet been decided upon for thecentral portion 
irifisdeemtdmiprobable-A^ some " 

years at least, and the Trustees are desirous of preserving as much open 
space as possible. The easterly quadrangle adjoining Amsterdam Avenue 
ind the westerly quadrangle adjoining Broadway will each consist of six 
buildings. The two buildings facing on 11 6th Street arc set apart for 
academic purposes and of .he remainder it is expec.cd that eight will 
ullimately be used as residences for students. At the present time it is 
proposed to build two dormitories, only, one_of which will be Hartley 
Hall, the dormitory to be erected in memory of the late Marcellus Hart- 
ley, for which £300,000 was given to the University by Mrs. Hdcn_ 
Hartley Jenkins and Marcellus Hartley Dodge of the Class of 1003. 

These will stand on the line of Amsterdam Avenue and will be con- 
nected by a two-story building also planned for living rooms. Each hal 
will be 137 feet in length by 61 feet in width at its widest point, and will 
be nine stories in height, containing S98 rooms of varying size, suitable 
for use either as studies or bedrooms, separately orlrrsuites. There vviU^ 
be two elevators and three flights of stairs. Lavatories and bathswill be 
provided on each floor and stationary basins in the bedrooms; 1 he en- 
trance will be from the quadrangle into a spacious vestibule opening on 
a hall about 6b feet by 30 fee. in size, which is to be furnished-as a club 
room, and it is expected to be a social meeting place-for the residents of- 
ihe Hall. The buildings will be of fire-proof and steel construction. 

It has been found necessary to give the buildings the height indicated 
for economical reasons, and in order that wilh moderate rentals they 
may produce a fair income, but as the ceilings are naturally lower than 
in any of the present academic buildings, the sky-line will be the same 
as Schermtrhom and Fayerweather. Owing to the slope of the lajid Ironj 
n6ih to 114th Streets it has been found necessary to divide the Held 
into two levels. Thefiortherly and higher level wiU form a urnce ex- 
tending back 90 feet from the street nearly even with the sidewalk, while 
the remainder of the Field wiU be graded to a level about eight feet lower, 
than the terrace. It is hoped that the laying of. the cornerstones of the 
buildings will form a part of the exercises on October 31 next, in com- 
memoration of the rcoth anniversary of the foundation ol t-olumbia. 

The architects, Messrs. McKim. Mead & White, have nearly com- 
pleted the working drawings, and it is expected '^^'^"t^^f 
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THE PRESENT FACILITIES 
SINCE I905 

Hartley Hall was ready for occupancy with the opening of 
the academic-year of 1905-1906 and with it was Livingston 
Hall, located to the southward on_Amsterdara-Avenue-The 
generous gift of the building in memory of Marcellus Hartley 
had encouraged the trustees to invest university funds in 
this other unit of the resident plan (in memory of Robert R. 
Livingston of the Class of 1 765) so that at the start two halls 
offered accommodations' for 600 men. This was a great step 
in advance and, in Columbia's uptown location, met needs 
for many years. It is interesting to re- 
call — in connection with the first residence ventures down on 
Murray Street — that the corner stones of these halls were 
laid at the 150th anniversary of the university, 31 October, 
1904. In the first issue of Spectator for the fall of 1905 (27 
September) we find a most enthusiastic article describing 
the halls — with pictures and floor plans — under the heading: 
"Most Complete Residence Hall of any University in the 
Country." And then an editorial beginning: 

TheoompIetionofHartlcyandLivingstonHallsmarksthe realization 
of one of the fondest hopes of Columbia and the beginning of a new epoch 
in the history of the University, for to^lay, for the first time in its long 
existence, does Columbia offer to its students the advantages of a resi- 
dent university. 

Three and one half years before these halls were completed 
another member of the same family — Mr. Cleveland H. 
Dodge — had made possible the opening of Earl Hall on the 
quadra — 1 



students more of a center for'ictivitics of all kinds than they 
had ever possessed and gave a rallying point for what is now 
included within the Athletic Association, King's Crown, as 
well as the general social and religious interests. Unfortu- 
nately Earl Hall and the dormitories were not more closely 

», aSStBKmbtt.iCtttmbcc. low. 
.vt,Jnn t isji,XXIV,i J S- 5 jS: 



situated for a certain distinction at once developed in the 
types of service each was to render in developing student 
life. In President Butler's Report for 1908 he mentioned the 
need of a building as a central club house for the students 
living in the residence halls and in the fraternity houses and 
urged that such a building be under the control of the stu- 
rients-themselves. Afterward East Hall, to a li mited extent, 
became the activities building until 1026 when John Jay 
Hall was opened. But no mention of .the early days of the 
residence halls on South Field would be at all adequate with- 
out reference to Earl Hall and its usefulness to all student 
interests during the first decade of its existence..Exac-'- 



samc kind of problem faced the dormitories as to an eating 

place.' The Commons in University Hall-was the nearest^ 

available. Spectator for 6 April, 1905, announced that the 
Commons would offer "table board" -to the residents of 
Hartley and Livingston Halls and, as a special inducement, 
"seats at table will be assigned so that they may be retained 
throughout the year." But on 24 October, the college paper 
announced that over three hundred men were living m the 
halls but less than 140 were "boarding at the Commons." 
Here again the lack of proximity was a factor that was not 

solved until the opening-ofthtrdining-haif nrjcdm Jay — but 

this was after the World War and the cafeteria had become 
the popular kind of eating place. ; 

During all the agitation for residence halls much had been 
said about student government. As early as 9 January, 
Spectator remarked editorially: 

President Butler is prepared to place a large share of the control of' 
the dormitories in the hands of the students. We are confident that an 
efficient house committee will do much to add to the success of student 
life. 

Oh November 1, Spectator announced the members of the' ' 
first student Hall Committee.' 

* Colimlia Sptaolor. S7 March, 6 April, a* October, 1905. 

1 Studknt Body Now i» Cmakox or DoaumxY Govmi 
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The first get-together had been a college sing on the steps 
"of Hartley Hall as early as 2 October. 1 But as soon as the 
committees were organized a regular program was set up. 
The first smoker was held on December, 1905.* 

On another occasion; the Livingston Committee went 
through the hall' "blowing on tin horns and loudly bidding 
everyone come to the entertainment." Regardless of eur-in.- 
terest — or lack — in such methods we are impressed with the 
the fact that these two halls were giving social opportunities 
heretofore lacking and they were appreciated. Spectator'mm 
editorial (5 November, 1908) reminded the Hall Committees 
that nights like these made a man glad "to sit around the 
fire in Hartley and talk and sing and smoke." But two rather 
significant movements more adequately expressed the com- 
munity spirit of the halls. One concerned the repaving of 
Amsterdam Avenue. Spectator reported just before Christ- 
mas, 1909.' 

A movement is on foot to have the cobblestones removed from Am- 
sterdam Avenue on accounfrof the great amount of noise raised by traffic. 
A-petition is in preparations© be sent to the Department of Highways 
to do away with this evil. 

Thir d fiow . A.-W.-EvMis locAS — 

Fourth floor. 1. 1. Goidamtlh IcooX ^-T 
Fifth Soor, A. W. Mtitcl Isc6L 
Sixth floor, J. W. Brodix 1007 
Seventh floor, J. Weil 1906L 

Tmih fW t H. A- Thomu l»M> 

LtviHosTON Hail 
Fim floor, H.M. Sinclair (Pg) 
Second floor, J. L- Robinson 1006L 
Third floor, M. Gxlerell tccriL 
Fourth floor, R. C. Lcwii I007L 
Fifth floor, S. B. Forst 1006S 
" tb Poor, K. N. Simmon 1006S 

rath floor, L. S. Ford igotL 

jhth floor, L. Weller (T. C) -■ 
mth floor, W. Campbell (P 8 ) 
Tenth floor, G. A. Cutter 1906 L 
. The election of a chairman of each Hall committ, 
>. a order to .elect the student members of the Hill C01 
tne Superintendent of Building, ond Gi 
membertof this Council are to ' 
' CVa-nrf/a Sptitntcr, Wo Sepicn . 
" .{& " 3 P«o»ber, iooj. r>- . ' .- 



be effected as won ns potutJc 
ilofFive,of-hichF.A.Goerre. 
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Students who reside in Hartley and Livingston ! 

a great deal of studying in their rooms arc mainly rest-... 
movement. Two. or three business men who have stores on th, - 

between 1 10th and isoth Streets have written letters to the i 

Hall Committee on Street improvement, endorsing their action and o! 
fering their support. Residents of apartments in' the vir : - : - 
ised to sign the petition, while the matter is en" 1 
by the St. Luke s h ospital authorities . 

When the petition is prepared, it wiU'be sent 
ment of Highways in order that the work of " 
and replacing them with asphalt be begun a 
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The movement was successful (as attested 
Saengerfest' when L. H. Robinson' iaL unve 
and in no small part due to the general and persistent inter- 
est of the dormitory residents. A second characteristic^ 
these early days was the publication of The 
only paper of its kind pu " " 
appeared on 16 Decern 
ment of purpose: 

The Dopns owes its existence to the need of a more effective way for 
the dormitory men to keep in touch with what is going on under their 
own roof. The Hall Committees have been so active that it seems expe- 
dient to inform the men what their representatives are doing. The efforts 
to encourage inter-dormi tory athletics,: and -the attempts to-«rganize- 
non-athletic activities, have heretofore been seriously handicapped for 
lack of a direct way of reaching the students living in the Halls. By means 
of a weekly publication all these wants may be satisfied. The Dorms will 
print news only of Hardcy and Livingston Halls, and will devote its 
pages exclusively to dormitory interests. It will attempt: 

1. To offer the Committees a means of presenting regularly a concise 
account of business activities, • • 
a. To promote more effectively athletic and non-athletic activities. 

3- To discuss problems not of especial interest to the University at 
large, but of vital interest to Harder and Livingston men. 

4- To foster a real dormitory spirit. That such a spirit — ! - 
be denied, and it is in the purpose of cherishing andent.__ 
spirit that The Dorms finds its ultimate excuse for being. 
_ Worn a business point of view, The Dorms is n good advertising propo- 
sition. With the proper support it .is .possible that the proceeds,wiIl be 
large enough to support, at least in part, the Dormitory Smokers, Teas 
and other social functions. 
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The present staff, elected by the Hall Committees, is by no means com- 
plete, and men are urged to come out and try for a place. 

The personnel of the new weekly was: Editor, Marshall 
Robie; Staff, A. L. Clark, E. H. Leaning, V. K. Wellington 
Koo, L. Himmelhoch, H. M. Moore, W. M. Sage, E. Stagg 
Whitin.' For almost ten years this paper offered to the resi- 
dents of the halls a clearing house for all Rmo3"ofTr>afters." 
Although much of its material was personal and concerned 
the questions of the moment it was of much value in con- 
* solidating and expressing the community life on South Field 
prior to the outbreak of the World War. Toward the end of 
its career The Dorms included representatives from Whittier 
Halls on its staff and attempted to represent the 
resident life of the University rather than just that of the 
men's halls. The possession of the bound volumes of this 
publication in Columbiana offers interesting material— espe- 
cially in its thumb nail sketches of residents and its seriesof 
descriptions of trips to various parts of the campus and be- 
yond — in refutation of the charge that residence halls in a 
city college were without color. The President's Greeting' at 
the opening of college in 191 1 contained an interesting para- 
flWwi 

To secure Residence Halls for Columbia was a long, weary, and often 
a most discouraging task. Not only were there no funds available for 
many years, but a strong clement of university and public opinion was 
antagonistic on grounds of expediency to our introducing residence life 
at Columbia. Most fortunately, as I think, the other point of view pre- 
vailed, and by the extremely generous initiative of a young alumnus and 
^that of a member of his immediate family, the Trustees were able to pro- 
vide Hartley and Livingston Halls for thestudents. These great buildings 
have justified themselves ten times over; They have been one of the most 



important factors in making our c< 
tive, more homelike, and more inf - 
for.the N c'cvelopment of college ai 
them, scores and hundreds of v; 
ready been made. In short, Ha 
the Columbia of today. 

But the Christmas edition 
pieces. The covers 



and university life more altrac- 
ig. They have become the center 
irsity loyalty and enthusiasm. In 
. »nd lasting friendships have aU 
m Livingston a 
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students and stories and verse were most appropriate. Then 
each one carried an invitation for the Yule Log— a cherished 
tradition that started in 1910 and survived the war by several 
years. The report of the first of these occasions is worth giv- 
ing in entirety: 1 

And so, fellow Columbians, I propose-to you this toast: May the fire 

which you have enkindled hcre'tbnighY consume within you airtfiat is * 
base and low and unworthy of Columbia ideals, may it continue to burn 
with ever increasing fervor, to illumine the pathway and to light the 
way for Columbia that will be greater and truer and nobler. These were 
the words of President Butler as he stood by the Hartley Hall fireplace, 
and, after the ancient custom of King's College, toasted the future of 
Columbia. 

The scene had been one such as Columbia men will never forget. In- 
the Hartley foyer, the chairs were drawn up in great scmi-circles-around — 
the fireplace. The lights were low and the darkness and silence was 
broken only by the soft glow of cigarettes or an occasional whisper. Sud- 
denly the doors burst open, and the Yule Men entered singing an old 
Christmas carol and dragging after them the great Yule Log. With slow, 
dignity they placed it upon the irons and then President Butler taking 
the great candle lighted the pile. As the flames leaped up, he stepped to 
the side of the fireplace and to Columbia men he told of the meaning of 
Columbia spirit. He spoke of the unity of feeling between the I " 
of the centuries past and our own and said that we must be 
we adhere to great ideals as did they, those days. In 
posed Ike formal toast to Columbia 



A fireside poem, written by C. Schlesinger, was read and then Dean 
Goctzc was called upon. He related several stories of the difficulties that 
were met with in the construction of the Dormitories and paid a glowing 
tribute to Marcellus Hartley Dodge.whose generosity had made Hartley 
Hall possible. When he had finished, E. Stagg Whitin proposed a stand- 
ing toast to "Marcic" Dodge, and it. was unanimously voted to send to 
him the Christmas greetings of the dormitories. 

bollowing this, Alumni speeches were called for and A. D. Henry-'Sa, 
B. B. Lawrence '78, the new Alumni Trustee, A. S. Mapes 'SS, and i 7 . D. 
Shaw '74 responded. They dwelt upon the meaning of the Yule-Tide 
celebration in binding Columbia men .together t of/the growth ofCohim- 

3 "?j5 ,lorn !'tory college and of the characteristics of Columbia dormi- . 
Jorv life, which sct it off from the'life of all other schools in that at 
volumbia the dormitories were home and retained a home atmosphere- 
After the speeches, apples, cider, and popcorn were passed arounu and . 
an opportunity was given to the younger men lo nicer the older alumni. . 

1 he committee in charge, W.J. Timmoits, H. M. Kurtzivprth, \\, W. 
Uimmick and R. Taylor cannot be too highly congratulated upon the ' 
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manner that the entertainment was handled. The decorations were sim- 
ple yet expressive of the spirit of the occasion, and the songs, the piano 
solos by C. A. Manning and the vocal solo by G. D. Sutton were not 
only extremely well given, but were calculated to magnify.the harmony 
of the evening. 

The 1912 party was favored by Santa in person. 1 

The ceremonies were formally opened by_the i^gmgiirof th<s Yule " 
log. The group was seated in a great semicircle around the fireside in 
darkness when the six men in Colonial costume marched in singing the 
Yule log carol and placed the log upon the irons of the fireplace. 

Then the President, following the. old English custom, lighted the pile 
with the great candle and as'thc flames began to leap upward, he re- 
viewed the history of the Yule Log Celebration. "In Columbia," he 
said, "Its warm glow cast out a bond of good fellowship that bound to- 
gether thousands of Columbia hearts in common ties of friendship." 

The following Dormites participated in the ceremonies in Colonial 
costumes and sang the Yule Log carol: W. J. Timmons, PI; C.'W. Acker- 
man,'i3J;J. E. Duggan,'i4L;H.B.Henderson,'i3;0. Batchellor.'uJ; 
R. S. Harris, 13. E. btagg Whitin, '04, acted as master of ceremonies, and 
with his famous introductions brought forward the speakers of the eve- 

_ A*mong the alumni who responded with short talks and Christmas 
greetings were Ambrose D.Henry of the Early Eighties,CharlcsH. Mapes 
of the Upper Eighties, and Frederick K. Seward, '99. 
H. Duncan Bulklcy, '02, rendered several vocal and piano selections- 
President Butler was telling a story of an old colored Presbyterian and 
a politician when Santa Claus (alumni trustee Lawrence) wearing the 
regulation Kris Kringle outfit, staggered in under the weight of a heavy 
canvas bag and distributed various tin horns and rattlers indiscrimi- 
nately among the crowd. He handed the president a Tcdc 
small drum with sticks. In three minutes a perfect bedlai 
of which Santa disappeared. * 
( Before the meeting; broke up W. J. Timmons, chairman of tl 
men! committee, insisted that every orie present take advan_ _ 
opportunity afforded of meeting the president personally. This 1 
tion was carried out by the men and the festival ended in a s^..» - 
comradery. 

* .TKeiDormites owe hearty thanks.to the committee in charge which 
consisted of J. E. Duggan, J. A. Murphy, P. Chazal, C. Lauricr and 
W. J. Timmons, chairman. 

The social program was a success and The Dorms publicity 
had done much to further thatend. There was a continuous 
series of smokers, recitals (Professor -Mason and the Music 
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Department are frequently mentioned), athletic 
tween the halls, and various kinds ' 
year 1 the invitation to the Dean's R 
the students in an almost full page notice 
party the center of interest to all readers. Profej 
voiced his appreciation in a very characteristic 
theiditOJLof The Dor ms; 1 





The Dormitories are still so new that graduates of a decade ago re- 
member what it was to be a sort of college day scholar. Hartley and 
Livingston were, if not castles in Spain, at least very faint hopes and 
prospects. Now that a second generation of dormitories is at hand, and 
we snail soon be speaking of the present ones as among the "old builcT- 
ings," the alumnus is made pleasantly aware that our living bulks have 
already some memories and traditions of their own, and a 
life that needs for its expression a dor ' 
somnolent. ^ . ^ ftthed ' 1* 

based on observation of similar buildings in 



.* 

of similar Duuaings in otner colleges— ana it is 
far better than Columbia should in all things discover a way of her own. 
You men in the dormitories have certain obvious responsibilities to the 
college but I like to think that very few of you fancy the eyes of the 
world are watching whether you take traditional "college life postures. 
The world is otherwise occupied, and meanwhile you are fashioning the 
soul of your house after your own best inspirations. Traditions are fine 
thing!) — I congratulate you on your privilege of making them. 

And Spectator's editorial at the beginning of 1913 bears ad- 
ditional evidence to the kind of life the two halls had been 
able to develop in the first eight years of their existence:' 

_ TheDormitorieshavepIayedan increasingly important role in preserv- 
ing and producing Columbia spirit.' The original idea of Mr. Dodge in 
giving Hartlcv Hall was to create a rendezvous for Columbia students, 
to take the place, after a fashion of the long longed-for Columbia Stu- 
dent Club House. That it has more than fulfilled its donor 's purpose is 
due to the very laudable way in which Dormites have taken up matters 
relating to.student interests. The Yuletide ceremony for those, who-do \ 
not get home for Christmas, has been a tremendous success'for three' 



seasons. But the latest addition to Dorms activities, the dance offers, we . 
tusk a great many useful potentialities. 
^ereisnogencralUniversitysocialgathcringiwithti 
"WSJ mc " SM mingle, irrespective P" 





Dorms arc somewhat local, but they have this advantage, that they per- 
mit Social intercourse on a plane, unaffected by other allegiances. It „ 
a common ground where University spirit and genuine good fellowship 
may unite men, whose interests lead them far from each other. It con- 
centrates and focuses enthusiasm. We congratulate the Dormites for 
their enterprise, their loyalty and their success. We hope that their 
dances will become the nucleus for University social functions. 

In the spring of 1909, South Field was graded*-and the 
athletic-field laid out with a gridiron, 440-yard circular track, 
120-yard straightaway and tennis courts. This made it pos- 
sible for Columbia to meet visiting teams without having to 
go all over the city for an available playing ground. It also 
gave the residence halls a far more attractive setting. Specla- 
lor reminded us that this was a fine opportunity to develop 
knowledge of "that engine of attack known as a steam 
shovel." This change not only removed several cottages but 
also some of our noblest trees. But as the Dorms reported, 
"We at last have a man's size field which will compare fa- 
vorably with those of other universities." A picture of Mar- 
ccllus Hartley' (another gift of the donors) was placed in the 
entrance lobby of the Hall named in his memory. Several 
years later" when the lobbies of Hartley and Livingston 
Halls had been refurnished by Mr. Dodge, a reception was 
held to celebrate the gift. Morris W. Watkins '24, chairman 
of the hall committee, presided and President Butler told 
in detail of the Civil War services of Marcellus Hartley. At 
the opening of college in 1909, a window* was unveiled 10 
the memory of. Robert R. Livingston of the Class of 176s, 
one time Chancellor of the State of New York. This was the 
gift . of John Henry Livingston '69, .Edward dePeyster Liv- 
ingston '82, and Goodhue Livingston '88. A good fiction li- 
V brary was opened in Hartley Hall in 1913 to assist in making 
the hall homelike; this was given in memory of Edward W. 
Scudderjohnston '86.' In the Rresident's Greetings to the 
'ly enrolled men in the fall of 1912' he had said, "Furnald 
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Hall will be ready in about a year." This was a memorial to 
Royal Blackler Furnald of the Class of 1901. The corner 
stone was laid 2 December, 191a 1 and it was opened to stu- 
dents for the fall term of 1913. In November a very interest- 
ing meeting was held in the foyer of the newest hall which 
Spectator described at some length: 

One of the most impressive and i^rc^fitativc ga^hermgsoh thTcam- 
pus this year came together in Furnald Hall yesterday. It was on the 
occasion of the reception tea to Mrs. Francis P. Furnald; widow of the 
donor of the Hall, and the presentation of a beautiful silver cup to her 
by President Butler in the name of the residents of Furpald Hall. 

At half past four, the program of the afternoon was begun. Professor 
George C. D. Odell spoke, in his own delightful way, on "Royal Blackler 
Furnald" in whose memory the Hall was built. 

Professor Odell told how Royal Furnald had entered college in-tSOT,- 
x typical campus man, who would be at home in any part of this world, 
a man of true college instincts with a deep interest in literature. "He 
had been in my classes," said Professor Odell, "during all his time at 
college and was a youth of literary attainment. His writings have been 
collected in this volume." In closing Professor Odell read two very 
charming lyrical poems from the little volume, showing the embryonic 
pen of Royal Furnald. 

' ' a short talk on "Furnald Hall" explaining 
- - iidence halls, Hartley and Livingston, 
thoughtful generosity which made it 



Dean Goettc followed 
irs improvements o« 
.and referring to '* 
possible. 

C. F. Milheiser '1 $L, Chairman of the Hall, then introduced President 
Butler. At the same time, two members of the committee advanced with 
the loving cup, a beautiful example of the silversmith's art, which bore 
mc simple inscription "To Mrs. Furnald from the Residents of Furnald 
Hall, November 13th, 1913." It was received by Dr. Butter, who ad- 
dressed the assemblage. He said "Mrs. Furnald, you are already bound 
by many tics; bound by the ties of your son's affection, bound, by the 
memory of your husband's provision for this memorial, bound by your 
own thoughtful generosity. You arc now to be bound by another tie. of 
greatest value, of greatest strength and tenderness. It is the tic of grate- 
ful appreciation of the young men who are in Furnald HalJ. Theywish 
to offer in this token- of their own design and words an expression of' 
now ihcy feel as dwellers in Furnald Hall. It is no small pleasure for me 
k? , fj* lcc vour hands this symbol of their affectionate regard. The 
«hol!"^ S °d° Ur ^' ll ' i vcrs,t *' k*j? r nwn>^n«m«s^ some are named for greUt 
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g named for a student of Columbia. It is a building, where last- 
dships, traditions and memories will always linger when old 
..._.a men come back. It is eminently fitting that it should be so. 
The residents of Furnald Hall have signified to you from their hearts and 
their minds their true appreciation and I, as their representative take 
pleasure in representing to you this symbolic token of deep regard and 
the feeling which lies behind it." 1 

This third hall was a welcome addition to residcnce"facilities. 
The two Amsterdam Avenue halls had slowly but steadily 
increased their numbers and by 1910* were maintaining 
Furnald Hall's opening enables 900 to live on 
1 and this total would have been quickly main- 
tained had not the war interfered. During I9i5-i6» a height 
of over 850 was reached but it was no sooner attained than 
the-downward trend began. War demands were reducing 
university enrollment. In the fall of 1917' Furnald-Hall not 
being needed by men students was transferred to university 
women for five years. It was not until September 1922- that 
Furnald again joined with the two older halls for the housing 
of men. During this interval the S.A.T.C. had taken over 
Hartley and Livingston Halls. From 31 August to 21 De- 
cember, 1918 the men students were paid, housed, fed, and 
taught by the university under contract with the United - 
States Government. 

At a dormitory smoker Dean Goetzc* had once told some- 
thing of the history of the dormitories and paid high tribute 
to the hall committees: 

As soon as the need of accommodations for out-of-town students was 
made felt, plans for dormitories were constantly brought up at the mcct- 
aings of the Board of Trustees. 

One of the schemes was to have a series of residence halls extending all 
SS w?y around South Field with the field as an open court in the centre, 
this tell through because of lack of funds. Numerous other plans wtre 
orojght:up but none came to a definite conclusion. Then in 1004 and 
jooj through the gifts of Mrs. Helen" Hartley Jenkins and Marcellm 
Hartley Dodge anjthe use of some university funds, Hartley and Liv- 
ingston Halls were built. 

lW S f""" r - •' Nwraber. l ? l 3i OWi,. Alumni Ater, 31 Novflnba, 
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When the Halls were first planned it was thought diat die buildings 
should be three-story affairs, but after considering the fact that property 
S » expensive here it go up in the a,r, with the result 

This is of special interest because it contradicts the fear (ex- 
pressed by Spectator, 28 September, 1904, before Hartley 
Hall was ready) that in large cities the high price of land; 
makes it very difficult to have a revenue producing dormi- 
tory in which the charges to students will be low enough to 
encourage, rather than interfere with, a spirit of democracy. 
In 1921 when agitation for the new student building was 
under way Spectator' restated the problem in clear terms. 

Confronted with the stern problem of high realities Columbia faces 
many difficulties in building construction. In the first place college edi- 
fices can not ramble over a wide territory, and since the territory is 
necessarily limited the buildings must be erected with an eye primarily 
re high capacity on small acreage. Thus the construction of a dormitory 
becomes in practice the construction of a ten story apartment house. 

But in the beginning the community life of the two halls 
functioned efficiently through student representatives as 
E. P. Kilroe, chairman of the 1910-11 Hartley Hall Com- 
mittee explains in a very careful outline of the plarT entitled, 
"The Hall Committee," 1 But the problem of the congenial 
grouping of residents dated from the opening of the resi dence 
halls and became intensified as the numbers on South Weld 
increased. Not only were small units impossible (high build- 
ings with elevators and long hallways tended toward stand- 
ardization) but the rates for rooms varied according to floor 
with the more expensive locations in the upper part of each 
building. This constantly tended to break up groups accord- 
ing 10 ability to pay and not on the bases of academic or ot 
social preference. This was a factor, in discipline, but it was 

1 ra,a™>, is oSmfe 1910? 
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even more important in attempting to foster undergraduate 
residence. As early as the spring of 1908 a senior 1 had writ- 
ten to the editor of Spectator that although Hartley was given 
to be the home of college men; he noted that out of 21 1 resi- 
dents only 39 were undergraduates. His solution was "Re- 
dace the rates and let college men in." As so on as F urnald 
was under construction, Spectator 1 urged"tBat two oflhe 
three halls be reserved for undergraduates— freshmen and 
juniors in one, the other with sophomores and seniors. De- 
spite .the war interference the plan was restated in 1919 when 
Student Board proposed a- rather drastic residence rule. In 
the form of a petition it was submitted to students, faculty 
and trustees.' 

The undersigned students of Columbia College hereby recommend for 
tions: 

I. Every student who is a candidate for a degree in Columbia College 
must reside in a dormitory or a fraternity house for t wo years prior 10 
receiving his degree. 

?. The Freshman and Sophomore years are required as the period of 
residence unless the Faculty Board for sufficient reason allows the stu- 
dent to choose two other years for residence. 

3. Students matriculating this year, or having previously matriculated, 
Will not be subject to this ruling, but are emphatically urged to promote 
and comply with ie. 

«. The Collcgc.shall make adequate provision, by means of scholarship! 
or special exceptions to the Residence Rule, for a limited number of 
students who would be financially unable to attend college otherwise. 
J. Thc^exceptions to this ru|e arc to' be authorized by a Faculty Board 



student can not 




This plan received the endorsement of all parties at interest. 
Specials^ was very strong in jts praise and devoted much 
space to furthering the cause-^-these two paragraphs arc 
typical: 

A homogeneous group of men, residing in the college and having in- 
th?smdeTbod"h" "^ alUr '. iv ''' c |. i ^ >n substance, the object "hi- 1 
■c,l*„ki. j^ja,,, a8 April. Iw s. . •' '•• 
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inly for the Residence Rule. Altho no other city college had attempted a 
similar plan, it was though yha^C^lumbia's position in tta heart of 

such an experiment. , , r. 

"Jester can see no further than a.complete Re... 
Freshmen. Without this, Columbia must necessarily conun 
York's biggest day school." It seems to us that in these 6 
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In accord with this project we find the President's report for 
1919 suggesting a building on South Field with adequate 
dining halls and facilities for all undergraduate activities and 
also lot two additional residence halls on 1 14th Street, one 
on the corner of Amsterdam Avenue and the other at Broad- 
way. The next year the Alumni News carried an illustrated 
article by Dr. Edward S. Elliott, 1 chairman of the Resi- 
dence Halls Committee, supporting the residence rule but 
adding "We'need more adequate accommodations before the 
-scheme will function normally." The matter was summed up 
"by DeiK'Hawlces' memorandum published by~SpeTti!torriS- 
May, 1923: 

Altho Spectator would by far prefer to see a stringent residence rule 
in operation, the circumstances compel a resort to a less efficient alterna- 
tive—an appeal to the students themselves to make their homes in the 
dormitories. The following memorandum; which has been prepared by 
Dean Hawkes, depicts in brief the advantages of dormitory life, and will 
give to students who are considering the residence problem subjectivcly 
'somcthing which thev can take to their parents as a point of departure 
for the discussion of the question." ' 

During recent years the Trustees and Faculty have devoted a great. , 
deal of thought, effort and money to the.probiem of enriching the dornti- . 
tory life at the University. The recent gift of Mr. Dodge in beautifying, 
Hartley Hall is an evidence of the way in which thejmthoritics feel in 
regard to the matter. . 

Almost without exception the students who live in t; 
recognize tl 
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in commuting saved for study and for making the personal contacts and 
^-relationships which after all form a very important part of the College 
experience, but the combination of independence and restraint which 
dormitory life encourages is a part of the education which the College 
is anxious to afford. 

I would urge all students of Columbia College who are not now in 
residence to discuss the matter very seriously with their parents in order 
that the question may be decided after full and careful consideration, 
/ There is no doubt that, other things being equal, rt-is-very desirable for 

the College men to live at the College- 

And here the matter was permitted to stand. Within a short 
wm«*' time additional facilities were provided but on a scale that 
did not permit of the' continuance of the former solidarity. 
A new plan 1 was tried and adopted. And undergraduates 
(from their first application to the Admissions Office) are 
told of the dormitories and urged to become residents on the 
campus. Dean Hawkes once wrote: 

The most important single social influence in a man's college career ii 
his dormitory life. Those who do not recognize the opportunity of the 
University for effective social education through the tactful and unob- 
structivc organization and refinement of our dormitory life, fail to undcr- 
stant what manner of institution Columbia College really is. 1 

No rule was attempted but the undergraduate group has'aV:— 
eraged four hundred out of a total of 1350 residents.' 

When the new Students' Hall was authorized Spectator 
carriedan editorial, 6 October, 1925, entitled "Pioneer days 
are over." And this was true in many ways. A couple of 
years before the president had reorganized the Men's Resi- 
dence Halls Committee designating the Dean of Columbia 
College as chairman and making the Earl Hall office as the 
place of assignment for the South Field dormitories.' 4 Feb- 
ruary, 1925 the Trustees announced the building of a new. 
hall for student activities and residences.' The cornerstone 
was laid on 5 October, with: addresses by Mr. Albert W. 
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dent said: 

With che erection of this building to house all student activities we 
come to the beginning of the end of the plans .which were made for this 
University 170 years ago when Sir Charles Hardy, Lieutenant Governor 
of the Province of New York, laid the cornerstone of the first building 
of Columbia College. 

When the plans for" lhe"prescnt university" weie made folly years ago, 
there were some who advocated the establishment of an institution For 
graduate and professional study only. Others were in favor of a Univer- 
sity in the city with the College established in the suburbs. The majority, 
however, favored the foundation of a university with Columbia College 
as the heart of the institution. We are glad that the last plan was adopted 
for Columbia College, more powerful and more effective than it has ever 
been, is a visible entity in the present university and an actively func- 
tioning part of it. This Students Hall will provide a common meeting 
place where the pleasant experiences of college life will be conducted. 

Subsequently the building was named for John Jay of the 
Class of 1764, first Chief Justice of the United States.' In 
the College Quadrangle three of the greatest names on Co- 
lumbia's rolls were perpetuated — Hamilton, Livingston, and 
Jay. Spectator was quick to point out that in the original 
building down town John Jay had once defied President 
Myles Cooper.' But these changes meant that East Hall' 
long the center of activities, w6uTcTDe^Dandonedl5y"the"eol^ 
lege. "We will lose a part of the intimacy created by the 
crowded conditions of the little red brick building!" Cer- 
tainly it was a contrast to move to a fifteen-story building — 
the highest on the campus — as the activitiesdjd during the 
Christmas holidays of 1 926. The entire fourth floor had been 
arranged to meet their needs with offices for the athletic in- 
terests and adequate accommodations for the literary, dra- 
matic and musical interests included under King's Crown. 
Two months earlier the dormitory rooms had been put into 
use. The first residents had moved in d ' 1 
dining hall and grill were opened in F 
Henry M. Robinson's poem* more at 
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the feeling of the student body toward the new 

FULFILLMENT 

Oh, Morningside has need of one retreat 
With firm, substantial chairs and solid food 
Where undergraduates may carve their meat 
And talk all night if talking be their mood. 
Where round a college tabli 





And brothers can condone a brother's fault 
If food and warmth have cast their subtle spells 
About the hall where high fraternity 
Co-mingles with the drink, and season's meat. 

Now with four halls accommodating over 1350 men, con- 
ditions have changed perceptibly from the pre-war days 
when The Dorms was published. Not only arc there many 
more residents but they have more complex interests and are 
increasingly individualistic in their ways. Many of the grad- 
uate and professional school students have come to New 
York from other colleges in order to devote themselves to 
special training and, in addition, many are obliged to devote 
much of their time to remunerative work. The undergradu- 
ate residents are divided into two groups — those in Hartley 
Hall and those on the lower three floors of John Jay. A suc- 
cessful attempt has been made to meet these new conditions 
by the appointment of faculty counsellors. This was well de- 
scribed By Spectator, 14 January, 1931): 

Two years ago a group of students "and a member of the Facully 
banded together and rented a suite on the Seventh floor of John Jay. 
Comfortable furnishings, a radio and magazines were put into the too 
roomsillrcakfast was served there, card games were played and early- 
mommg-discussions were held. Students who found the College and the 
metropolisstrangc and forbidding were made to feel at home. The group 
organized its own basketball squad and played other teams in the Gym- 
nasium. In the congenial atmosphere of the suite, ideas were developed 
and acquaintanceships were expanded. The rooms were, and arc a cata- 
lytic agent in the.fotmalion orfricn '" " 
. ThbBoard of Trustees of the Uni.... 
sition of setting aside similar rooms on' 
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,„ to be used as social havens for the men on each floor. As closely as 
JXsible the functions of the suites will be patterned on those of 740-*i 
Kfn Jay at the present time. Only College undergraduates wdj be ex- 
'°„i to participate in the groups, as the older men in the University 
LTve shown disinterest in such activities. The principal difference be- 
tween the existing plan and the proposed one is that the suites will be 
provided gratis by the University, instead of being paid for by the stu- 

been'talixn to /urt^er^thc^social deficiencies of the dormitories. The 
buildings are too large, and the lounge rooms too distant from the in- 
dividual room to provide any adequate facilities for the promulgation 
of Campus camaraderie. Especially those men who come to the City 
without any contacts are in need of supervision on the part of the Uni- 
versity authorities to secure them from social isolation. It is hoped that, 

hours of recreation. 

This plan, based on the floor unit, is proving successful and 
has taken the place of community grouping such as prevailed 
before the war. In addition the help of a faculty hostess has 
made possible parties for any group of residents that care to 
entertain in the halls. The dining facilities and social rooms 
make possible varied programs. 

The contrast between the original college building con- 
taining "four staircases with twelve apartments each lacing 
the river and the present halls on South Quadrangle is about 
as sharp as is possible to imagine. The normal number of 
residents each of the three terms is over 1300 and the annual 
income to the University is in excess of fcoo.coa As this is 
bciug written the noise of construction of the new library 
sounds like a warning that the playing field around WjHgB 
the present halls are grouped is due for radical change. The 
problem of adjustment to city conditions is constant and it 
is no easy task to maintain the welfare of residents under 
these pressures. Apparently Columbia can have no house 
Plan" to assist her in her residence problem for the bases flf 
her task were established by the discussions that led to the 

' ■>""••! Kipim, -t»,t. 



It is to be borne in mind that the provision of residence halls is quite as 
important and as essential a part of the work of the University as is the 
provision of libraries, laboratories, and class rooms. The chief purpose of 
university residence halls is not one of mere housing, but rather one of 
education and educational influence. The cost of residence halls, whether 
met from the general funds of the University or from gift or bequest is 
to be regarded as an expenditure for necessary educational equipment 
and not primarily as an investment. If the reside nce halls can be so 
managed, without impairing their educational usefulness, as to~produce 
a fair return on the sum invested in them, so much the better; but that 
rrinsuWat-inn must always be a secondary one. 
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